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11 incitement to violence" or were soldiers convicted for disobeying
orders. Imperialism sought a treaty v/ith Indian nationalism, but
obviously on its ov/n terms.

However, the fact of imperialism treating with our people's re-
presentatves was in itself a rousing demonstration of the strength of
the movement.    Winston Churchill raved against the " naked fakir "
strutting up the stairs of Viceregal  Lodge and mocking at Britain's
might, to enter into a pact with Lord Irwin.    There was naturally in
India a widespread  sense of  elation and victory,  though the more
politically conscious sections knew that the fruits of struggle were in
danger of being whisked away at the negotiation table. With a naivete
unforgivable in one who was then a  Congress  bigwig,  Mr. K. M.
Munshi in his " I Follow the Mahatma" describes the Gandhi-Irwin
truce as " the greatest event in history for centuries."    It was very
far from being so.    Slowly but surely the realisation dawned that by
a strategic move imperialism got a respite and our movement was
bewildered.    Not one even of the Eleven Points adumbrated early in
1930 was conceded, and Congress agreed to participate in the Round
Table Conference, which it could have done earlier without a struggle
and with a larger representation.    It seemed as if the cruel history
of 1922 was repeating itself; the Gandhi-It-win agreement was Bardoli
on another scale.

Did the movement shov/ signs of exhaustion, for in that case the
leaders might well have called for a halt ? But Gandhiji himself told
the French paper Monde that "the suggestion of the impending
collapse of our movement" at the time the Agreement was signed
" was entirely false ; the movement was showing no signs of slacken-
ing". On March 5, the London Times rejoiced: ct Such a victory has
seldom been vouchsafed to any Viceroy."7 Gandhiji spoke fairly
quizzically on "a Swaraj constitution", on " disciplined self-rule
from within" which by no means excluded "association with
England", all of which doubtless sounded highly spiritual, but con-
cealed the realities of a demoralising capitulation.

That the country felt it was a capitulation was clear at Karachi,
where the Congress v/as hastily convened in March 1Q31, and the
Agreement was unanimously endorsed. Jawaharlal Nehru had to
fight "great mental conflict and physical distress " before he could
be persuaded, as so often before and since in similar situations, to
move the endorsement; he had to fight, indeed, a lot more than his
accustomed qualms in giving way to Gandhiji's directives. " Was it

7 Quoted in R. P. Dutt, op. c t., p. 338.